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(CONCLUDED.) 

As a most effectual mode of increasing the | 
ysefulness of this Society, we recommend that 
measures be taken to enlarge and improve the 
Library. Our improvement in Agriculture & | 
the Mechanic Arts will ever be in proportion 
to our advances in the knowledge of those arts, 
and knowledge is acquired by attentive read- 
ing. 

‘A library composed of a selection of treatis- 
eson the every day business of farmers and 
mechanics is very much needed. Our social 
libraries are generaily made up of histories, 
voyages, travels, biographies and the like, val- 
uable indeed, and should be more extensively 
read ; but the farmer gud mechanic find but 
litle in them to render assistance in their la- 
bours. Our circulating libraries are nearly 
the same, with the addition of a large propor- 
tion of novels and works of fiction, not exactly 
suited to the wants of the farmer and mechan- 
ic. 
Professional men have their libraries, and 
consult them in their business—Indeed they 
would succeed but poorly in their practice un- 
less they did. Why is not this equally neces- 
sary for Workingmen ? Does Agriculture dif 
fer so widely from all other sciences that the 
few principles received from our fathers com- 
prise all that can be known of it? Is the use 
of tools and what the apprentice learns from 
the lips of his master, all that is necessary for 
a mechanic to know of his business ? 

This cannot be pretended—The farmer who 
has studied the laws of nature, who is well read 
in Agriculture, is as much better qualified to 





While we speak of the smportance of pro-|ricultural inprovement and Mechanical skill — 
curing a library, permit us to point out one| and however great the advances may be in 
mode by which ours may be somewhat increas-| other Counties, her march will still be onward 
ed. \in the foremost rank. 

It will be recollected that an able committee Samvet P. Benson. 
was at a former meeting chosen to collect in- Evan Woop. l 
formation relating to the diseases of Sheep and Naraan Foster. 
other stock, with a view to publish a Treatise Winthrop, March 6, 1933. 
ifthought advisable by the Society. Should | 
the publication take place, and the work merit, For the Maine Farmer. 
and receive the approbation of the community,| Mr. Hotmes—: I was pleased with some of 
unquestionably large and valuable additions | the ideas brought into view by your correspon- 
may be made to our library by excnanee, with | dent in your 13th number, signed ‘Bakewell.’ 
Booksellers, of this Treatise for such standard His remarks relative to improvement in the 
works upon Agriculture, Manafactures and | measures of the Kennebec Co, Ag. Society, I 
the Mechanic Arts as they may possess. jthink, will generally tend to that end. The 

The usefulness of the Society may also be | Trustees no doubt, will feel obliged by some of 
very much increased by having tasks assigned, | his remarks, particularly when he observes 
and questions proposed to the several members, | that a certain portion of their funds should be 
\requiring answers obtained by experiment.— | reserved and paid in premiums to those who 
The results of these experiments communica- | have discovered any new and valuable princi- 
ted to the public would be a source of valuable | ple in agriculture, or who shall be at cost and 
information. We recommend that a Commit-| expense in producing any stock or manufact- 
tee for this purpose be raised with the under-| ured article or any thing valuable to the inter- 
standing that reports may be made either ex-| ests of Agriculture, thongh not exactly within 
temporaneously or in writing. If written an-| the published rules. To this end | 


Trustees of 
Ken. County 
Ag. Society 





shou ld 


swers are required in all cases, we deprive 
ourselves of a portion of the most valuable in- 
formation. For there are those belonging to 
this Society, whose long and extensive expe- 
rience and acute observation qualify them to 
give important information on agricultural and 
other subjects, but who are not in the habit of | 
writing, and would not return written answers 
to tasks assigned or questions proposed to them. 

Here we would ask your attention to anoth-| 
er course by which the Society may contribute 
to the public good, while at the same time its 
members will receive corresponding and even 
greater benefits. Let each member who is ca- 
|pable, and the number of those who are not is 








judge and act iu his occupation than he who! very small, keep an accurate account current 
knows only that “thus my father did,” as aj with his farm or work shop, his receipts and 


well read physician is than the quack who ad-)expenditures—a diary of his entire manage- 


ministers medicine of which he knows neither 
the nature nor the effect. Whatever our occu- 
pation may be, reading on subjccts connected 
with our business is useful. And itis not pure- 
ly on account of the immediate effect to afford 
information in conducting our business that a 
library may be considered important. ‘The 
rising generation will derive essential benefit 
from it. ‘Their minds will be taught, by read- 
ing standard works and such periodicals as 
treat upon agriculture, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts, to dwell upon the employments 
of their fathers; if farmers, manufactures or 
mechanics, with pleasure. They will find that 
manual labour is not inconsistant with mental 
cultivation, and will acquire a taste for those 
employments so well calculated to make them 
useful, independent and happy. 


ment.—He will thereby see whether he is en- 
gaged in a profitable or losing business, Let 
him communicate the material parts to the So- 
ciety at the stated meetings, and through the 
Society to the public, and the information thus | 
furnished would be most beneficial. It would 
be a sort of Light-house for the farmers and 
mechanics, to warn them of the shoals and 
quicksands of poverty, and guide them to the 
haven of wealth, prosperity and contentment. 
In conclusion permit us to remark, that when 
we reflect upon the effects of other Agricultur- 
al Societies upon the public welfare, and the 
success that has attended the exertions of our 
own, our prospect is most cheering ; and we 
confidently believe that Kennebec, aided and 
encouraged by this Society, will fully sustain 














the character she has already acquired for Ag- 


think it expedient to have an amendment in 
our by laws authorizing another standing com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be, to investigate & 
reccommend premiums to those who as above 
stated may be deserving, but do not come un- 
der either of the particular rules laid down.— 
They to be informed by the ‘Trustees what sum 
is reserved for that object. This course will 
render the whole more equal, for then any one 
who has been at pains and expense, may expect 
that his claims will be considered. 

But as to what Bakewell says in regard to 
summer apples, I think he discovers some want 
of information as to the practise of the commit- 
tee of the society. He seems not to be aware 
that itis not necessary that the competitors 
should actually bring all their apples and crops 
to the show, or even exhibit them in all cases, 
to the committee, though this would be desira- 
ble when not too inconvenient. Suppose for 
instance, that Bakewell has been at great ex- 
pense and has succeeded in bringing into the 
country an extraordinary valuable and unusu- 
ally early summer apple, or tree producing such 
apples, and abundsntly proves this fact to the 
committee, and that he produced the necessary 
quantity. 

I believe the committee would not hesitate 
to reccommend a premium although the apples 
might decay or be used before October. 

Many crops have not come to maturity in 
October, though they may well deserve premi- 
ums yet we cannot expect them at the show. 
The practise of the adjudging committee on 
such articles has been to meet the competitors 
late in the season to hear and view, recom-— 
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merited. 

Asto what he says respecting the premium 
on four of the best cows at one dollar each [| 
think it well worth enquiring ifsuch a pieeni- | 
um may not be given as would indemnify any 
one to drive his cows from any part of the 
county. If I have four cows which I mean to 
exhibit for premium, it would give me more sat-| 
isfaction to see better cows than mine than it 
would to receive the premium on my own, I 
wish all would be satisfied with seeing good 
stock at our shows, the object is to have our 
stock improved, if Rakewell brings better than 
mine I rejoice, the end is answered. So with 
manufactured articles, crops &c. 

These ideas I hope will provoke some one 
to show their errors or point out something bet- 
ter. Although I do not believe in all that Mr. 
Jakewell has brought to view, yet I for one, 
am obliged to him for many hints as to the 
course to be hereafter pursued by the Ken. Co. 
Ag. Society, which cannot as yet, have arrivad | 
any where near to perfection. Proaress. 


‘or the Maine Farmer. 


Ma. Houmes :—I write this in consideration of | 
a communication signed “* Bakewell,” treating | 
upon one in the seventh number--the author of 
which calls himself “ Moral Principle.” The 
gentleman in the 13th No. has advanced very 
good ideas throughout his communication. But 
I believe he has not rightly understood me, with 
regard to Agricultural Soeieties in general. I 
believe that such Institutions, if properly manag- 
ed, must be, and are, beneficial to our country ; 
but we know that there are many institutions 
formed solely for the benefit of its managers, tho’ 
such intentions are not publicly known at their 
commencement. I agree with the gentleman 
in relation to the proper management of Socie- 
ties, by which we see them prosper. But art and 
design have a tendency te make them deviate 
from the path in which they should walk, causing 
jealousies to arise, and apprehensions of partiality 
to find place in the breast of many individuals. 

But to return to the suljectin view. “ Advan- 
tage of capital in this case, accrues to the Socie- 
ties fund, granted them by Government, which 
they receive without interest ; for as large a sum 
as the Society shall raise, be it more or less, so 
large will Government, according to the law, ad- 
vance. This sum must be gathered of every in- 
dividual who is able to pay a tax in this County, 
be it mach or littl. If the Society shall raise one 
huudred, Government gives the same. This sum 
will pay a vast many petty premiums under the 
existing circumstances, here and there one of a 
tew dollars, leaving, afier taking out something 
considerable for the management, quite a sum. 
Shall this money lay still? Let its interest be ad- 
ded to this fund and enable the Society to grant 
larger premiums, and more in number, or paid in 
gratuities, as was stated by “ Bakewell,” to any 
one who has sought out any new and valuable 
invention, or for experiments tried, to effect—or 
rather bring about an improvement. I hope that 
some of our “ cash men” will devote some of their 
time to trying experiments, as our poor'‘men can- 
not afford to spend their time in such a manner, 
as they might not, after spending many hours, 
bring about any thing of importance. So we 
see in this proposition of “ Bakewell” the rich 
man “ picks up the crumbs.” 

It has been stated by “ Ecclaircissement” in a 
former No. that the poor man ought to be satis- 
fied having so small a piece of ground as a = 
ter of an acre, to cultivate fora preminm ; but I 
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sulting therefrom, or has he any in that particu- 
lar? I believe not. If there is any equality in 
this sense of the word, it must rest on a limitation 
of a certain number of acres of ground. Ifa fore- 
handed farmer had a number of acres to cultivate, 
we will say three or more, for any sort of grain, 
and the poor man a quarter or less, there would 
exist equality. A quarter of an acre is little 
enough we know under these circumstances. 
Some in cultivation can double it, others treble, 
and many quadruple. According to the manner 
in which the premiums were awarded !ast year, 
there was a little partiality. The only entry made 
for Potatoes was that of C. Nelson, who received 
no premium therefor. The only one for Wheat 
was that of Elijah Wood, Esq. of Winthrop. Ue 
rereived the premium on that article—we do not 
know how much, but could vot say he had any 
more than five or ten bushels per acre; for we 
had no knowledge of the number of bushels by 
way of the Farmer, and we fear was an inferior 
crop; orindeed it might be thoughtso. We pre- 
sume Mr. Wood was justly entitled to the pre- 
mium, as he is a popular farmer and has formerly 
raised good crops, but there might have beeu 


some others who raised more to the acre than he | 


did ; but as they did not make their appearance, 
could not be entitled toa premium. Respecting 
potatoes, there might have been many whio rais- 
ed more than two hundred and nineteen buslials 
to the aere, but as they took not the trouble to 
make it known, I think Mr. Nelson was entitled 
to the Society’s premium, as much so as Mr. 
Wood. To return to the correspondevt who 
signs himself “ Bakewell.” I commend him for 
his candor in treating upon the communication 
of “ Moral Principle,” and also for his illustra- 
tions, &c. and deem it necessary that he should 
take an active part in the promotion of agricul- 
ture, and assisi in laying a foundation on which it 
may rest with perfect security, and I hope the So- 
ciety will be governed in such aianner as shall 
promote the welfare of every agriculturist, who 
shall be permitted by Providence, to till the Amer- 
ican soil. Morat Parnciere. 


| T EZ TAT LIME f PR. 


Winturor, Monpay Mornaina, Arrit 29, 1833. 


PLOUGHING. 

As this is the season for using that invalua- 
ble instrument—the plough, perhaps it may be 
well to call the attention of our farmers to the 
subject. There seems to exist quite a diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the proper depth 
that land should be ploughed. Many and in 
our opinion too many, advocate shallow plough- 
ing. ‘* What's the use, say they, of ploughing 
up the pan and burying the manure and the 
soil out of the reach of the plant. ? “ Let us 
reason together.” What's the use of plough- 
ing at all? Is it not that we may pulverize the 
soil and bring it to such a state that the little 
roots and fibres ofthe plant may shoot out ea- 
sily and gather up whatever it can find to nour- 
ish it ? Is it not to incorporate the manure with 
the soil and make it of an uniform consistency 
as it regards quality &c. 

Now the déeper you make the soil, the deep- 
er will the roots plunge, and the deeper and 




















° 4 : hore 
nourishment will they be likely to find, and the 


ery liable will they be to injuries from drowth 
Plough deep—dont fear burying the manure 


; So deep that the roots will not find jit—the, 


| will go as deep as you can by any plough eye, 
‘yet made, It is possible that you may not fe. 
alize so good a crop the first year by burying 
|the manure deeply, but you will not lose it. g 
| the next year you will have a deeper eoil—end 
ina short time, your land wil! of course, by» 
worth double because you will have a double 
depth of soil. What makes the intervals anc 
bottom lands so much better than most uplands? 
Is it not depth of soil? Aye, but Nature made 
thet. Then take Nature’s advice and make 
yours so. If Nature has made a plough o; 
the elements and buried her vegetable matters 
deep, and made a soil tenfold more valuable for 
it, follow her example.” She did not do it 4) 
at once, neither need you, if you are not able 
| If you think that you have not manure sufficient 
‘to make such a soil the first year, or must have 
|the benefit of it immediately, act accordingly, 
but begin the system immediately. If you cau 
plough but four inches this year plough six the 
next, and increase annually till you get the so, 
deeper than you can get the point of your 
plough. We may appear somewhat dogmatic- 
al in our advice, but that is of small conse- 
quence provided we can dogmatize some into 
the practise, who are now utterly opposed to it. 
What runs a farm out, as it is called ? Is j; 
not shoal ploughing, a scratching over the so) 
as if you were afraid of getting out of the reach 
of the sun and air? We verily believe this is 
the principal cause, The remedy must be the 
reverse course of management. 


Jupce Buet. This thorough Agricultarist 
has consented to assist in editing the Genesee 
Farmer. A better man could scarcely be 
found for this purpose than Mr. Buel, uniting, 
as he does so much practical and theoretica! 
knowledge with the experience of years. 


New Pustications.—We have recieved 
the first number of a new Agricultural work, 
published in Rutland, Vermont, by Maxham & 
Tuttle, entitled the Farmer’s Journat vv 
Horticurrurat Macazine. It is publishec 
monthly at one dollar per annum, and the ap- 
pearance of this number promises well. We 
hail the increase of Agricultural publications 
as the harbinger of better days for the farmer 
and gardener. The more enquiry is excited, 
the more knowledge will be elicited, and the 
more true knowledge there is abroad, the more 
‘ and prosperous will be the community. 


e would also acknowledge the receipt o! 
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the SovTH#eRN AGRICULTURIST, an octavo pam- 


oplet, published monthly in Charlestown 8S. C., 
and ably edited by Mr. Legare. We consider 
4a most valuable work for that section of the 
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For the Maime Peres. 
\lbany Argus signed H. 
cause of it.’ In that articlethe writer dis- 


cards the generally received opinion res- 


duced by a bug which he names the smut 


other than smutty wheat for seed. 
' employer was not slow to condemn this 
pecting the cause of smut in wheat—advan- | ‘mess of smut.’ I told him perhaps I 
ces the novel hypothesis that smut is pro-, 


ing smut. 


E ARTS. 
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My father had ever followed that prac- | 


tice and had ever raised pure wheat, al- 
though he had frequently bought impure 
seed. 


idea that it grew in the same head with 


‘the wheat, and when he first saw the smut | 
Mr. Hotmes—: A late number of the | 
Maine Farmer contains an article from the | 


head his curiosity was aroused. 


I could not conveniently obtain any 
My 


could learn him ‘a thing or two’ concern- 
1 washed this wheat thorough- 


| rienced. 
In the Spring of 1831, I contracted with | 
It isa well writ-|a gentleman farmer to take charge of his) inating ideas for the majority of farmers. 
ten article, ‘on the smut in wheat and the! farm. 


inthe manure as is fairly proved to be the 
fact in my first experiment. 


Now, Mr. Editor, allow me through 


Indeed he had never seen a head of | the medium of your paper, in plain farmer 
\smut for a long time, and entertained the| style, to address myself to my brother far- 


mers. Gentlemen ; I have not the temer- 
ity to suppose that I can instruct the expe- 
I would modestly appear before 
my superiors not supposing that I am orig- 


But as often as I see smutty wheat or smut- 
ty bread upon the table I am furnised with 
ocular demonstration that there are farm- 
ers who do not know or there is a remedy. 


In fact the very existence of smut in every 
}considerable quantity calls for something 


. . } . . . | . . . 
bug, and relates his experiments and obser- |ly, sowed it and raised from it excellent, | upon this subject & let this be my apology. 


vations to substantiate his theory, bui o-| pure wheat. 


From the result of the first 


Now if you have smutty seed wheat just 


mits giving what is of much more vital im-|€xperiment it appears reasonable to infer | take it and a couple of tubs,a bucket,a seive 
portance to the farmer, viz. a remedy for | that smut does not germinate, but by ad-) and a quantity of slacked lime or unleached 


smut. 

In this communication I intend to state 
what I suppose to be the cause of smut in 
wheat—give the results of some little ex- 
periments by way of proving what I know 
to be a complete preventive and make 
some observations touching H’s theory 
which may tend in some measure to refute 
it. I have supposed that pure wheat like 
various other productions of the earth, 
might degenerate and produce smut, or, 
that owing to some casualty, such as cold, 
heat, wet or disease it might fail to blos- 
som, and produce smut. These causes act- 
ing seperately or conjunctly may be the 
first moving cause of smut, while smut it- 
self, being an efficient agent in propogating 
its kind becomes the continuing cause. 

When I was a little fellow I observed 
my father washing wheat to sow. I 
aske 


hering to the wheat contaminates or dis- 
eases its roots and blade, imparts to them 
a vitiating principle which prevents the 
head from blossoming and consequently 
produces a blighting of the kernel. This 
is abundantly proved as there was no ker- 
nel of smut in the seed sown, and as there 
was nothing but pulverized smnt in it, the 
smut must have been produced by some 
process similar to that above described.— 
The result of the second experiment satis- 


washed smut will be prevented. 

From the result of both these experi- 
ments we see the fallacy of H’s supposition 
that smut is produced by a bug. In the 
first case the smnt was rubbed hard in my 





hand and redueed to a powder. Had 


there been eggs or grubs as H. states, they 
must have been mashed and destroyed.— 


d him why he did thus ? He replied, | But even supposing they had been preser- 


‘to rid it of smut.’ 
he had skimed off all the kernels of smut 
from the first water, he washed it thor- 
oughly in the second and third waters.— 
lasked him why he washed it so much 
after he had taken off all the kernels of 
smut. He replied ‘that particles of smut 
adhering to the wheat will cause it to pro- 
duce smut.’ Young as I was, I had imbi- 
bed the idea that smut germinated, and 
was too incredulous to relinquish my no- 
tion of the subject. To satisfy myself I 
took a number of kernels of smut rubbed 
them in my hand and added a handful of 
the washed wheat. On one side of the 
field where the pure wheat was sowed 
with small stones (boy like) I walled in a 
few feet of ground and sowed my smut 
wheat thereon. In wheat harvest | had a 
fine crop of the bane of wheat, while the 
wheat which grew contiguous was entirely 
free from smut. I then felt that inexperi- 
ence should not be too confident—that ex- 
perience is ‘the best school master,’ and 
from that time became an advocate for 
washing wheat to sow. 


I observed that after | ved and hac 


1atched into smut bugs, Why 
did they not overleap their scanty domain 
and commit their lawless depredations u- 
pon the circumjacent territory? In the 
second case the wheat was washed by a 
brook in the wheat field and the smut left 
remaining. Had the eggs in this smut 
hatched, the bugs would have gone in 
quest of their natural food and would have 
showed their strong partiality for the 
wheat nigh the brook. But nothing of 
this was discovered. H’s experiments 
prove that smut is the aliment of the bug, 
that it riots upon it and generates in it and 
nothing farther. If this is allowed to be 
a prvof that the bug is the cause of smut, 
from analogy he might reason that the 
woodchuck is the cause of clover, because 
he inhabits the clover and feeds luxuriant- 
ly upon it. H states that wheat sowed on 
land manured with manure from the yard 
into which the straw and chaff of smutty 
wheat had been thrown the year previous, 
roduced abundance of smut. This is per- 
tly reconcilable with my position. The 





wheat caught the contagion from the smut 


ashes toa brook or pool of warm water. 
Cold water you would find rather uncom- 
fortable to the hands. Then take off your 
coat and roll up your sleaves farmer like, 
put about half a bushel into one of the tubs 
fill the tub with water, stir the wheat so 
that the smut may rise and skim off the 
smut from the water. Repeat this opera- 
tion of stirring and skimming until all the 
kernels of smut have risen and been skim- 
ed off and then pour off the water. Wash 


factorily proves that if smutty seed be; your wheat in a second and third water, 


rub it hard in your hands so as to detach 
the particles of smut from the kernel, not 
do it at the halves by stirring in with a 
stick as I have seen some do, pour off the 
water, drain the wheat over the seive,em- 
pty the wheat into the spare tub add at the 
rate of about four quarts of slacked lime or 
a peck of unleached ashes to the bushel and 
your wheat will be ready and fitto be 
sown. Lime or ashes not only serves as a 
aliment for the plant but may tend to coun- 
teract the influence of smut and absorbs the 
water from the wheat so that it can be eas- 
ily sown. Without it wheat would fall in 
bunches from the sowers hand. Wheat may 
remain in lime sometime without injury, 
but it should not remain loug in ashes as 
the alkali tend to destroy the vegetuting 
principle of the grain. 

Farmers ; follow these directions and 
our ears will no longer be grated by the 
dissonant cry of smutty wheat—our eyes no 
longer behold upon the table the black loaf 
of white bread and our nauseated and dis- 
ordered stomachs no longer furnish indu- 
bitable evidence that farmers are heedless 
and negligent in preparing their seed and 
in not furnishing their wives & fair dangh- 
ters with wholesome pure and white flour 

Winthrop, April 17. Proves Boy. 


Erratum. WWe carlessly made Jennie Deans talk « 
little inconsistently in her remarks vpon making butter in 
our last,—line 6th from the bottom, instead of reading nv- 


tritious read acetous. We hope Jennie will pardon our 





blunders, and give us some more of her experience m the 
domestic line, 
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For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I wish to say a few words 
in this communication to my brother farmers 
respecting tillage. This is an important sub- 
ject, and should receive our attention, in as 
much as by it, is produced “the staff of life.” 
lL would be glad to listen to observations at 
length, upon the subject, by one more practi- 
cal than myself. But it appears to me I can 
point out some improvement in the method of 
tilling, as now pursued in this and some other | 
portions of the State, 
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crops, to overturn a large quantity of ground, 
and put the seed therein, with but very little | 
dressing ; the resuit is, a light harvest and the | 
farmer’s annual disappointment. Now to ob-| 
viate this difliculty, | would advise to till less 
ground, and apply more manure. Those who! 
have made the experiment, will agree with me 
that this is the wav to have an abundant har- 
vest. Besides, the ground will be ina much | 
better state to seed to grass, and will remain in 
good heart much longer, than if lightly manar- | 
ed. lam aware that too little attention is paid | 
by most of the farmers in this quarter,to manu- 
ring, and some seem to have an idea that they 
can have no more than what ordinarily accum- 
ulates in the barn yard, but this is a mistake. 
A large quantity of compost can be made from 
asmall stock, certainly double, and I might 
say three times the value that is made in the 
ordinary way. During the summer season, 
rich loam and useless vegetables, should be 
carted into our barn yard, and overturned oc- 
casionally, with the plough, until decomposed 
or mixed. Much manure may be made in like 
maner by a single hog, and if we would but 
pursue this method, we could enrich our farms 
and receive the benefit of our labour. There 
is also a black loam or muck, found in bogs 
and low’places, which may be usefully manag- 
ed inthe way | have mentioned, or edvanta- 
geously spread upon tilling ground. Thus by 
a little attention to the business, no farmer 
need be wanting for manure, And with a 
plenty of manure in good seasons, there will be 
no lack of a large crop. 1 have raised in ord- 
inary seasons, from sixty to seventy-five bush- 
els of corn per acre. My method is to plough 
the ground in the fall, and in the spring spread 
on a thin coat of dressing, aud pulverize it 
thoroughly, then furrow it conveniently wide 
and deep, and fill the same full, or nearly full, 
with strong manure, and plaot the corn in 
drills from eight to ten inches apart. Now if 
any of my brother farmers who do not parctice 
in this way, will make the experiment the com- 
ing season, I will ensure them a plentiful har- 
vest. Yours, &c, F. B. L. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes—: I have heard great com- 
plaint about smutty wheat, and I undertake 
through your useful paper to say that it can be 
very easily prevented. It may not however 
be new, but nevertheless it is a sure remedy. 

In the first place procure good full wheat, & 
wash it well with cold water and thereby separ- 
ate all the pinched kernels and dirt. Then 





utes, draw it off and sow it immediately and 
your grain will be free from smut, 

Some who have tried the lye say, that it did 
not succeed ; but they did not Lye it hard en- 
ough. My Father has raised good crops of 
wheat free from rust, for a number of years 
past by treating his wheat in this manner, while 
his neighbors make great complaints that their 
wheat is so smutty that it Is sometimes not 


‘| worth harvesting. To try the experiment fair- 





ly my Father once prepared a quantity of seeds 


I have noticed that it is} 48 above, and sowed it: by its side, on the; 
the practice of many who wish to raise great | Same piece of land, he sowed some dry seed, | 


Ihecrop from the dry wheat was so smutty 


that from the prepared wheat was perfectly 
clear from smut. <A Frienp To Farmers. 
Philips, April, 1833. 





HORTICULTURE. _ 





FLORAL CALENDER. 

Aprill7—Warm, male flowers of the swamp 
willow (Salix Eriocephala) putting out. 

22—The Mezerion in full bloom. This 
beautiful little shrub, stands our severe win- 
ters well, and should be more generally culti- 
vated by all who have leisure and think that 
innocent employment is better than NoNe aT 
ALL. 

23—A snow storm—cold night and ground 
frozen quite hard. The striped crocus, in a 
warm sheltered situation in blossom, Elm and 
Maple nearly in blossom. 


SINGULAR VEGETABLE PRODUCTION. 
A few evenings since, the following histury of 
a singular vegetable production was related to 
me by George Crane,of Palmyra, Wayne coun- 
ty, a gentleman of a good deal of observation 
and also a most respectable and intelligent far- 


mer. He had it from Abial Jaques, Esq., of 
Worcester county,Massachusetts, a gentleman 
of unimpeached veracity, and, for the opportu- 
nity he has had, well versed in natural history, 
and, as my informant adds, a curious man in 
such matters. He accidentally discovered a 
young peach tree growing under what_he calls 
a “ water willow,” one branch of which, four 
or six inches in diameter, grew directly over 
the top of the peach, as it shot out horrizon- 
tally. The peach had attained a high of some 
six or eight inches above the willow branch. 
For his own amusement, he split the willow 
branch with a chissel, or wedge, and introduc- 
ed the top ofthe peach through the fisure ; 
then carefully withdrew the wedge,and it clove 
upon the peach. In this situation it was suf- 
fered to remain till fall, when the peach was 
carefully sawed off close to the underside of the 
willow, The stump and root of the peach were 
transplanted in his garden at a suitable age. 
Both bore fruit similar in size, appearance and 
flavor, with this difference: Those from the 
peach left in the willow had no pits or sTuNes 
while the others-had. Is this a mule, a mon- 
grel, or hybrid? What name will the curious 
in such matters give it? Will some one, ac- 





growth of plants, and who is also acquaintey 
with the vegetable phisiology, explain ? D. 
any worms infest this kind of willow? Are am 
this class of trees or shrubs more curable than 
the native peach?) And would not budding or 
grafting the peach into the willow be a desi. 
eratum with the growers of this delicious fryjy 
Will some one,say my friend D.T. who js well 
qualified for the task, favor us with his yiey, 
on this subject, or any other gentleman as wel) 
| qualified for the purpose? J.W.SMITH 
2 mo. 20, 1833. Genesee Far, 
PEAS. 


‘that he thought it not worth harvesting, while| MR. KNIGHT’S EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRODUCc. 


| TION OF NEW VARIETIES OF PEAS. 
| Inthe communication of the writer on the 
| improvement of our native varieties of grape 
by hybrid productions, reference was made to 
a curious experiment of Mr. Knight's, which 
resulted in the production of several new and 
excellent varieties of the garden pea. As the 
account is quite interesting, [ extract it from 
Darwin’‘s Phytologia, in which it is copied 
from Mr. Knight’s Treatise of the Apple and 


Pear. 


* Blossoms of a small white garden pea in 
which the males had previously been destroy. 
ed, were impregnated with the farina of a large 
clay colored kind, with purple blossoms. The 
produce of the seeds thus obtained, were of a 
dark grey color, but these having no fixed hab- 
its, were soon changed by cultivation into a 
/numerous variety of very large and extremely 
luxuriant white ones,which were not only much 
larger and more productive than the original 
white ones, but the number of seeds in each 
pod was increased from seven to eight or 
nine, and not unfrequently to ten. The 
newly made grey kinds | found were easily 
made white again, by impregnating their blos- 
soms with the farina of another white kind. In 
this experiment, the seeds which grew toward 
the point of the pod, and were by position first 
exposed to the action of the male,would some- 
times produce seeds iike it in color,while those 
at the other end would follow the female. In 
other instances, the whole produce of the pod 
would take the color of one or other of the par- 
ents ; and I had once an instance in which two 
peas atone end ofthe pod produced white 
seeds like the male, two at the other end grey 
ones like the female,and the central seeds took 
the intermediate shade, a clay color. For some 
very imperfect experiments I have made, I am 
led to suspect that considerable advantages 
would be found to arise from the use of new 
or regenerated varieties of wheat; and these 
are easily obtained, as this plant readily sports 
in varieties whenever different kinds are sown 
together.” W. W. B. 


MECHANICS. 


BLACKING BOOTS BY STEAM! 
Hott’s Hore.! This splendid establish- 
ment, in New York, has been opened scarcely 
a month, and the proprietor now dines over 
200 gentleman at his ordinary, and at least 
2000 in the various rooms, daily. To supply 
his table, he purchases, besides antities 














procure some strong lye, boil it, and turn it on 
to the wheat boiling hot ; stir it about five min- 
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ber meats, poultry, fish, &c. in proportion. 
He roasts 700 Ibs of provisions at a time, the 
it being turned by a steam engine. 

“This engine also propels the machinery for 
lacking boots. The brushes are in the form 

‘, cylinder, being three in number ; the first 
\es off the dirt, the second puts on the black- 
vr, and the third gives them the polish ; and it | 
can all be done in the third of a minute, with- 
gut taking the boets from your feet. 

His engine is applied to a still more useful 
purpose than either of the above ; he has a 
atchway cut in each story, through which he 
. enabled to raise what is termed a dumb wai- 
or, which is capable of containing a iarge quan- 
'y of baggage ; and if it is desired by any of 
.is boarders, who may chance to occupy any 
ne of his seventh story rooms, he has not the 
‘rouble of ascending to so great a height in the 
ysual way, but steps into this perpendicular 
railway, and is safely landed midway between 
earth and the heavens. [Poulson’s Da. Adv.]} 





INTERESTING TO MECHANICS. 
'The following interesting article on the effects 
of trades on health and longevity was prepared 
yaneminent surgeon of Leeds, and published 
eonetimne since in a tabular form, in the Literary 
Gazette. ] 


Our or Doorns.— Butchers, and the slaughter- 
men, their wives, and their errand-boys, alinost 
all eat fresh-cooked meat at least twice a-day. 
They are plump and rosy. They are generally, 
iso, cheerful and good natured. Neither does 
‘weir bloody occupation nor their beef-eating ren- 
ler them savage as some theorists pretend, and 
even asthe English law presumes. They are 
vot subject to such anxieties as the fluctuations 

rother trades produce, for meat is always in re- 
quest, and butchers live comfortably in times as 
well of general distress as of general prosperity. 
Tney are subject to few ailments, and these the 
result of plethora. Though more free from dis- 
eases than other trades, they, however, do not 
enjoy greater longevity ; on the contrary, Mr. T. 
‘inks their lives shorter than those of other men 
who spend much time inthe open air. Cattle 
and horse dealers are generally healthy, except 
when their habits are internperate.— Fishmengers 
tho’ much exposed to the weather, are hardy,and 
i! temperate, healthy, & long lived. Cart-drivers 
{sufficiently fed and temperate, the same. La- 
sourers in husbandry, Sc. suffer from a deficiency 
ofnourishment. Brickmakers, with full muscular 
evercise in the open air, though expesed to vi- 
issitudes of cold and wet, avoid rheumatism and 
flammatory diseases, and attain good old age. 
Paviers, subject to complaints in the loins, in- 
creasing with age; but they live long.—Chais- 
drivers, postillions, coachmen, guards, &c. from the 
position of the twe former on the saddle, irregn- 
lar living, &e. and from the want of muscular ex- 
ereise in the two latter, are subject to gastric dis- 
orders; and, finally, appoplexy and palsy, which 
fhortens their lives. Carpenters, coopers, wheel- 
rights, &e. healthy and long-lived.— Smiths, oft- 
“a intemperate, and die comparatively young. 
Rope-makers and gardeners suffer from stooping 
postures, 

_ Ix-p0or Occuration.— Tailors’ notwithstand- 
ng their confined atmosphere and bad posture, 
‘re not liable te acute diseases, but give way to 
stomach my ge and consumption. It is ap- 
parent, even observing only the expression 
+! coun he complexion, and the gait,that 
‘he functions of the stomach and the heart great- 


ly impaired even in those who consider them- 
selves well. We see no plump and rosy tailor; 
none in fine form and strong muscle. The spine 
is generally curved ; the reduction in the cireum 
ference of the chest is not so much as we might 
expect; the average of our measurements pre 
sented 33 to 34 inches,while that of the other ar- 
tisans is about 36. The capacity of the lungs as 
evinced by measuring the air thrown out in ex 
piration, is not less than common: the average 
of six individuals was 7j pints. The prejudicial 
influence of their employ is more insidious than 
urgent--it undermines rather than destroyes life. 
Of twenty-two of the workmen employed in 
Leeds, not one had attained the age of sixty, two 
had passed fifty, and, of the rest, not more than 
two had reached forty. We heard of an instance 
or two of great age, but the individuals had lived 
chiefly in the country. Stay makers have their 
health impaired, but live to a good old age. 
Milliners, dress-makers, and straw-bonnet makers 
are unhealthy and short-lived. Spinners, cloth- 
dressers, weavers, §c. are more or less healthy as 
they have exercise and air.--Those exposed to in- 
hale imperceptible particles of dressing, &c.such 
as frizers, safer from disease, and are soonest 
cut off. Shoemakers are placed in a bad posture. 
Digestion and circulation are so much impaired, 





tions, in this and similar employments, the blood 
is impure, and consequently, the complexion 
darkened. ‘The secretion of bile is generally un- 
healthy, and bowel complaints are frequent. The 
capacity of the lungs in the individuals examined 
we found to average six and one third, and the 
circumference of the chest thirty-five inches. 
In the few shoemakers who lived to old ege.there 
is often a remarkable hollow at the base of the 
breast bone, occasionad by the pressure of the 
last. Curriers and leather-dressers are very heal 
thy, and live to old age. Saddlers lean much 
forward, and suffer accordingly headach and in- 
digestion. Printers, (our werthy co-operators) 
are kept in a confined atmosphere, and generally 
wantexercise. Pressmeu, however, have good 
and varied labor. Compositors are often subject 
to injury from the types. These, a compound 
of lead and antimony, emit, when heated, a fume 
which affects respiration, and are said, also, to 
produce partial palsy of the hands. Among the 
printers, however, of whom we have inquired, 
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noxious stench, are fresh-looking and robust. 
Tallow chandlers, also exposed to offensive avi 
imal odor, attain considerable age. Tanners, re- 
markably strong and exempt from consumption 
Corn-millers, breathing an atmosphere loaded 
with flour; are pale and sickly ; very rarely attain 
old age. Maltsters cannot live long, and must 
leave the trade in middle life. Tea men suffer 
from the dust, especially of green teas; but this 
injury is not permanent. Coffee reasters become 
asthmatic, and subject to headache and indiges- 
tion. Paper makers, when aged, cannot endure 
the effect of the dust from cutting the rags. The 
author suggests the use of machinery in this pro- 
cess. In the wet, and wear and tear of the mills 
they are not seriously affected, but live long. 
Masons are short-lived dying generally before 
forty. They inhale particles of sand and dust, 
lift heavy weights, and are often intemperate. 
Miners die prematurely. Machine makers © seem 
to suffer only from the dust they inhale, and the 
conseqnent bronchial irritation.” The filers(iron) 
are almost all unhealthy men, and remarkably 
short-lived. Founders (in brass) suffer from the 
inhalation of the volatilised metal. In the foun- 
ding of yellow brass, in particular, the evolu 

of oxide of zine is very great. They 


reach forty years, Copper smiths are considera- 


sell: i 


that the countenance would mark a shoemaker | bly affected by the fine scales which arise frem 
almost as well as a tailor, We suppose that,from | the imperfectly volatilised metaland by the fumes 
the reduction of perspiration and other evacua-| of the “spelter,” or solder of brass. 


The men 
are generally anhealthy, suffering from disordcrs 
to those of the brass-frounders. T'in plate werk- 
ers are subjected to fumes from muriate of am- 
monia and sulphurous exhalations from the coke 
which they burn. These exhalations, however, 
appear to be annoying rather than injurious, as 
the men are tolerably healthy, and live to acon- 
siderable age. Tinners also are subject to tem- 
porary inconvenience from the fumes of the 
soldering. Plumbers are exposed to the volatil 
ised oxide of lead, which rises during the pro- 
cess of casting. They are sickly and short liv- 
ed. House painters are unhealthy, and do not 
generally attain full age. Chemisl® and drug- 
gists in laboratories are sickly and consuaptive. 
Potters, affected through the pores ef the skin 
become paralytic, and are remarkably subject to 
constipation. Hatters, grocers, bakers and chim 
ney sweepers (a droll association) also suffer 
through the skin; but, although the irritation 
leceasions diseases, they are not, except in the 
last class, fatal. Dyers are healthy and long liv- 





care is generally taken to avoid composing till| ed. Brewers are, as a body, far from healthy. 
the types are cold, and thus no injury is sustain-| Under a robust and often florid appearance,they 
ed. ‘The constant applicattion of the eyes to conceal clionic diseases of the abdomen,partic- 
minute objects gradually enfeebies these organs. | ularly a congested state of the venous system. 
The standing posture long maintained here, as| When these men are aceidently hurt or wound- 
well as in other occupations, tends to injure the | ed,» they are more liable than other individuals 
digestive organs. Some printers complain of dis-' to severe and dangerous effects. Cooks and con- 
order of the stomach and head, and few ap; ear | fectioners are subjected to considerable heat. Our 
to enjoy full health. Consumption is frequent. common cooks are more unhealthy than house 
We can scarcely find or hear of any. compositor, maids. Their digestive organs are frequently 
above the age of fifty. Bookbinders—a healthy | disordered ; they are subject to heedache, and 
employment. Carvers and gilders look pale and | their tempers rendered irritable. Glass workers 
weekly, but their lives are not abbreviated in 4) are healthy ; Glass blowers often die suddenly. 
marked degree. Clock-muakers, generally healthy, o— 
and long lived. Watchmakers, the reverse. House | ~~ 





servants, in large sinoky towns, unhealthy. Col- 
liers and well-sinkers,a class by themselves,seldom 
reach the agd of fifty. 

Empcorments propuctine Dust, Opor, or 
Gaszovs Exascations. If from animal substan- 
ces not injurious, nor from the vapor of wine or 
spirits. Flatte-nonafedurers do not appear to 
suffer ftom the floating poison in their atmosphere. 
Snuff-making is more pernicious. Men in oil- 

are generally healthy. Brush-makers live 
to a very great age. Grooms and hostlers inspire 





ammoniacal , and are robust, healthy, and 
long-lived. Glue and size boilers, exposed to most 


The Philadelphia Intelligencer relates the af- 
fair of a Doctor Rogers of that city,who by soft 
persuasive words, and a handsome address, won 
upon the credulity and affections of a young 
lady so far asto induce her to transmit her scrip 
into ready money, and piace it in the hands of 
the Doctor for safe keeping against the wedding 
day. The disciple of Galen then left his vietimn 
and the city, and turned his face towards the ci- 
ty of Gotham. “ Means,” says the Intelligencer, 
“having been taken to apprebend him, a faint 
hope is cherished thatthe deceived and unfort- 
unate lady may recover her fortune.” 
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MAINE FARMER 





SUMMARY. 


Laren From Exeraxn.— Liverpool papers of 
the 23d of March have been received in New York 
by the packet ship George Washington. 

The consideration of the Irish Enoforeing bil! 
was continued in the House of Commons. The 
ciause, giving authority to Courts Martial to try 
offenders against the provisions of the bill, was 
carried on the 19th by a vote of 270to 130. Ma- 
ny petitions from England and Scotland had been 
presented in opposition to the bill,and the strength 
of its opponents in the House appeared to grad- 
ually increasing. 

On the 19th, Lord Althorp requested Mr. F. 
Buxton not to bring forward his projected motion 
respecting colonial slavery. Mr. Buxton expres- 
ed his willingness to assent to this proposition,on 
concition that ministers would be prepared with 
a plen for its immediate and entire abolition, and 
that they would name the day on which they 
would agree te introduce it. Lord Althorp stat- 
ed, that it wes impossible for him to Seingly with 
the first condition, but that the measure, contem- 
plated by Government, would be introduced on 
the 23d. Mr. Buxton then withdrew his mo- 
tion. 

The Rev. Ed.trving has been formally deposed 
as a minister of the Scotch Church by the Pres- 
bytery of Annan. 

The trial ofthe persons charged with an at- 
tempt to assassinate Louis Phillip, terminated on 
the 18th in their acquittal. The annunciation of 
this result was received by the audience with 
great applause, 

The affairs of Don Pedro in Portugal had as- 
sumed, at the last acccunts, a more favorable as- 
pect. On the 4th of March, an attack was made 
upon Oporto by the troops of Don Miguel, which 
resulted in their defeat, with the loss, as was sup- 
posed, of about six huudred men. The loss on 
the side of Don Pedro was trifling in comparison 
Great distress still existed in Oporto in conse- 
quence of the want of provisions, but the prevail- 
ing epidemic had not increased in violence. Gen 
Santa Martha had resigned the command of the 
Miguelite army and had been succeeded by San 
Lorenzo, whose appoiutment had given little sat- 
isfaction. 

Prom Matanzas.—We learn from Capt. Sta- 
ples of the brig Hayti, fron: Matanzas, that the 
Cholera was raging very badly atMatanzas when 
he left, Sth April, from 200 to 250 dying of a day. 
The Governor had issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding any of the launches or boats manned by the 
negroes of the place, from doing any work ; and 
also forbidding the blacks from coming from the 
interior during the prevalence of the cholera there 
—it had got among the shipping, but very few 
had died—business is very dull.—New York A- 
mer. 


American Nanaseen. We have heretofore ta- 
ken occasion to mention the American Nankeen, 
and have recently examined some made of Geor- 
gia cotton and manufactured at Paterson, New~ 
Jersey. It is of excellent texture and quality,and 
is said to improve the colour by wear. We are 
pleased to learn that the demand for this article 
is increasing, and that it is likely to become fash. 
ionable. It is by encourageing such manufact- 
ures, that we advance the real independance and 
poceperey of our country.—Baltimore Chroni- 
ele. 


Despatches of an interesting character to the 
commercial community have been received at the 
State Depattment within a few days, via France 
from Mr. Van Ness. He states that he has ar. 
ranged the conditions of a treaty with the Span- 
ish Minister, in which provisions is made for the 








payment of our claims upon that Government. 
But thatthe King had not yet agreed to the term 
of that treaty. He is, however, confident that in 
a few days the whole question will be favorably 
adjusted. After three years residence at that 
court, [ should think that a gentleman of Mr Vau 
Ness’s saguacity, could not be greatly mistaken in 
the persons with whom he was negotiating, and | 
consequently, that there was now a prospect of | 
our merchants receiving some renumeration for 
their losses. But procrastination is ever the order 
of the day with a Spaniard, and | apprehend itin 
the present case.—N. Y. Cour. 


We learn from a correspondent, says the Long 
Island Inquirer, that Mr. Wirt, the late Attorney 
General of the United States, has purchased a 
large tract of land in Florida, for the purpose of 
cultivating the sugarcane. Instead of employing 
slaves, as is usual for such labor, he bas made an 
arrangement with several hundred German emi- 
grants, who go onto Mr. Wirt’s estate under 
the charge of Lieutenant Gellsborough. 


Elijah Drew,who robbed a gentleman from Go- 
rham,at the Tremont House last winter,is now in 
prison at New York, charged with passing coun- 
terfeit money. 





Destauctive Fine. Town Burnt. A most) 
destructive fire occured at Cumberland, (Allegha- | 
ny County, Maryland,) on the 14th instant, which 
desttoyed one hundred and fifty houses. No tavern 
and only one store was left standing, and many 
persons have not saved even their wearing ap-! 
parel. Estimated loss $262,000. 

Tae Fine At Wasuincrox, The Globe con- 
tains an official expose of tte result of the late in- 
vestigating at Washington, relative to the burn” 
ing of the Treasury office, in thatcity. It con” 
sists of the requisition of the President for mak_ 
ing the inquiry—the reports of Messrs. Livings. 
ton, M’Lane, Cass, Taney, and Barry, as to what- 
ever facts they had been able to elicit—the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. and let 
ters to the latter from Messrs. Anderson, Harri- 
son, Campell and Sinith, detailing whatever of | 
personal knoweledge they possessed, concerning | 
the origin of the fire, the destruction it occasion- 
ed, and the means made use of te lessen the ca- 
lamity. The committee of investigation say that 
they have endeavored in vain to trace the origin 
of the fire, and are unable to impute it to any par- 
ticular cause, but express a belief that very few 
papers have been lost that are of much importance 
to the government or to individuals. This, says 
the N. Y. Comercial Advertiser, comprises the 
sum evod substance of the whole matter, attenuat- 
ed into five columns of the Globe. 


Great Fresuet in THe Savannva River. 


By the Augusta papers we perceive that a 
tremendous freshet teok placc in Savannah riv_ 
er, at Augusta. On Monday morning the wa. 
ter rose 32 1-2 feet above low water mark in- 
undating the adjacent count The city was 
surrounded by water, and all the roads, and 
nearly half of the common on the south side 
was completely overflowed, Nearly the whole 
of lower Hamburgh was under water, from the 
river to the high ground in the rear. The wa- 
ter rose within six or seven feet of the floor of 
of the Augusta Bridge. That noble structure, 
we are glad to learn, withstood the torrent.— 
Two negroes were drowned in endeavoring to 
cross Beaver Dam. The Savannah mai! was 
left far below Augusta. The river had fallen 
three or four feet on the evening of the 9th. 

Charlestown S. C. Eve. Post. 





——————— inte 
Warer in THe Desent.—Two persons why 
understood the business of boring for Water, were 
lately taken to Egypt, by Mr. Briggs, then Coy. 
sul at Cairo. They were employed, under ya: 
ronage of the Pacha, to bore for water jn the 
Dasert. “ At ahout thirty feet from the ground 
(says the Repertory of Patent Inventions) the, 
found a stratum of sand stone ; when they got 
through that, an abundant supply of water was 
procured. We believe the experiment has sye. 
ceeded at every place where it has been made. 
The water is soft and pure.” In the Desert of 
Suez atank has been made, of 2000 cubic fee 
contents, and several others are in building. 


It is a question worthy of philosophical consi. 
eration, what wiil be the effect of this discovery 
on the civilization of Egypt and Arabia—the fer. 
tilization of Egypt and Arabia--the fertilization 
of the soil--the increase of population, and the 
advantages derived by that commerce to which 
the barren and arid deserts have presented so 
many obstacles.--Bosten Trans. 


[Fom the Boston Atlas, of Wednesday.) 


Tue Scuricipe or Mr. Curntis.--Fulal conse: 
quences of Gambling.--The paragraph we publisiy 
ed yesterday respecting the cause which led Mr 
Curtis to the commission of self-murder at Proy- 
idence, is confirmed to us from a source which 
places it beyond all doubt. A highly respecta. 
ble gentleman of the city on reading it, has 
kindly communicated to us the following melan- 
choly particulars. 

About eight weeks ago, Mr. Curtis called « 
the office of a friend in this city, and fully dis- 
closed his situation and the causes which led to it, 
He informed him that on the first day of Novem. 
ber last, he was worth a little more than five 
thousand dollars, and thai before the middle of 
Febuary, or abont that time, he was insolvent in 
about the same sum. The whole of this amount, 
viz. 10,000, he had lost within that period by gan. 
ling. He stated that he had been invited by two 
persons from Boston to play at a game of “props” 
at Brighton,and that they won a considerable sum 
from him, they invited him to try his luck again, 
and he continued to meet them in Brighton and 
in this city until he was stripped of over ten thou- 
zand dellars. The two hell-hounds alluded to, 
won over $14,000 from different persons in about 
six weeks. One of these demons of darkness was 
at Providence when the wretched man hung hior 
self,having fled from Boston,because he was fear- 
ful of being apprehended. 

The whole story is not yet told. The infatu- 
ated Curtis stood not a solitary chance of success 
with the gamesters. Their gambling apparatus 
was so prepared that he must lose. Their “ prop: 
were loaded, and though they might allow him to 
win a hazard now and then, it was only to make 
his destruction the more certain. There is abun- 
dant evidence of this fact, but the self-destruction 
of their miserable victim will prevent the strong 
arm of the law from falling uyon his co!d-blooded 
murderers. 

In addition to this, we learn from the best au- 
thority, that a young mechanic of this city was 
kindly conveyed to Brighton not long ago by one 
of these worse than high-way robbers, and in!s- 
mously swiprdled out of $1125, in the course of 
five nights, for which he drew his checks upon 
one of the Boston Banks. Is it not high time thet 
the community was in arms against these diabo!- 
ical ruffians? The editor of the Galaxy, with 
fearlessness that demads public approbation, hus 
drawn the character of two persons, well know0 
among us as unprincipled and abandoned wretch: 
es, and has exhibited such a scene of villainy,vicé 
and eruelty that cannot fail to startle and alarm 
our citizens. What steps may be taken to check 
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the career of these vile incendiaries ofahe public 
oral, we know not, Oue thing we do know, 
po that is, that unless something be done and 
that quickly, to save the yong and unwary frow 
rhe snares that are set in their paths, and to bring 
je Villains to justice, an excitement will be 
-aised among us that never has had a paral- 
ol 
— that is father or a mother, a brother ora 
ster, a friend tothe great human family, that 
does not fee! the urgent importance of a prompt 
and au energetic effort to rid the land of this des- 
olating pestilence ? Suffer it to continue,and who 
:naws What relative may be the next bloody sac- 
' tiee ? 

reach oF Promise or Marniace. A case 
of this description has occupied the Cirewit Court 
Judge Edwards presiding, for the last three days 
The plaintiff, was Hannah Eldert, a young lady 





about 23 years of age, of respectable connexions 
and of considerable personal attraction. The de- 
fondant, George Weeks,is a widower, over sixty 
years of age, Of respectable st nding m society, 
and in easy Circumstances. Plaintiff had resided 
in defendant's family for some time. On the rec- 
onmendation of bis daughter-in-law, and when 
jer situation was discovered, she was requested 
w leave the house. She laid he: misforune to 
defendant’s artificesyand charged him with having 
promised her marriage--and now brought her 
action to recover damages, which were laid at 
$10,000. The examination of wimnesses, and the 
aguments of Council, eceupied the Court from 
‘Tuesday morning until yesterday afiernoon,when 
a clear case having been made out for the I'lain- 
tiff, the jury, after a consultation of about three 
hours, returned a verdict in ber favor --damages 
$2000, and six cents costs. N. Y. Standard. 





Exrraonpinary Propuct. Itis a fact, says 
the Florida Herald, that may be proved by refer- 
ence to Messrs.J.&C. Lawton,merehants,Charles- 
ton, that Col. Dummet, of Florida, manufactured 
irom ove acre of cane, four hogsheads of Sugar, 
averaging more than 1000 Ibs. to the hogshead, 
worth 94 cents. This is an extraordinary product 
aud may stagger those who are unacquainted 
with the superior capacities of the Florida soil; 
but the incredulous may be satisfied upon proper 
application. 





Ivrerestine To Painters.—A case has been 
decided in New York, in favor of the New York 
Daily Centinel, against Lee, Powell, & Co. where 
in the principle was confirmed, that persons re- 
ceiving a newspaper without ordering it discon- | 
tinued and paying arrears, are liable in all cases | 
for the payment of the some, until the terms of | 
publication are complied with. 

This is entirely proper, and of course the com-_ 
mon law of the land. Without it, “the rights 
of editors” would be seriously evaded indeed. | 
Un the other hand, unless forbidden by a spe- 
cial contract, the subscriber to a newspaper may 
order its discontinuance at any time, on the pay- | 
ment of arrearages, if any there should be. But. 
the order of the discontinuence must be sent di- 
rect to the editor, or his agent with whom the 
tubscriber has transacted busines concerning the 
paper, 

Frexcu Cuarms. Those persons who are con- 
cerned in claims under the vew French Treaty, 
will do well to reccollect that they are allowed un- 
til the 10th June next, to file their claims, and 
bo longer. 
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happiness, a Savage or a eS’ 


mixed do. La Courtesse do. Blandina do. Duke of Rich- 
mond, Polcheross, Double Red and blue mixed Hyaciuths, 








AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 
Pe > ss SIR geoe 


In Fayette, of consumption, Benjamia J Judkins, aged 19 
years 
In Anson, Mrs. Nancy Moor, aged 31—Mr. Caleb #Vil- 

son, oo 20. 
In Portland, Mrs. Arubah Torrey formerly of Bath, aged 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 
A REGULAR meeting of this Society will 
be held on Wednesday evening nezt, at the Brick 


School-house in this village. 
Question FoR Discussios—Which affords the most 


Per order, 
April 25. 


SILK WORM EGGS 


For sale at the Winthrop Seed Store, under 
the Maine Farmer office. 50 cts. per thousand. 
A SMALL assortment of Bulbous Roots, 
consisting of the following varieties, viz. 

Crown Imperial, Ornithogalums, Bizars, 
English Bulbous Iris, Bibloems (mixed,) Striped Crocus, 
Blue do. White do. Yellow do. Doubled mixed tulips, Early 


m. NOYES, See’y. 








L’or Vegetale do Feathered do. Captain General do. Don | 
Gratiot do. Nutmeg do. 
Aso, Just received an assortment of the 
CHOICEST IMPORTED SEEDS, 
of the kinds most superior for the kitchen, garden and field 
culture ; as well as a great variety of those of American 
growth—among which are the following : 


Drumhead Cabbage Early white Brocoli 
Early York do Hardy Green do 
« — Datch do Early scarlet horn Carrot 
«« Battersea do Orange de 
** Wellington do Altingham do 


*¢ Emperor do Early Cauliflower 


“« Penton do White solid Celery 
Late Battersea do Curled Cress 
Early Dwarf Salisbury do | Table Green Cucumber 
Sugar Loaf do | Long Green do 
Fine Red do | Long Prickly do 
Early Heart shaped do | Early Cluster do 
Green Savoy do | Large green headed Lettuce 
Early blood turnip beet Tennis Ball do 
Long blood red do White Coss do 


French yellow Sugar do 
Sir John Sinclair’s do 
Early purple Brocoli 
Large purple Cape do 
White Cape do 

A good variejy of Turnips—Radish—Me lon— Beans— 
Peas, &c. 

Also, a quantity of Yellow Locust Trees for Hedges, te- 
gether with the Honey Locust.‘ Orchard Grass Seed, §c. 

April 25, 1833. 


SCHOOL. 


E. HOLMES respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that he proposes opening a Schoo! in 
this Village on the 13th of May next, for the instruction of 
youth of both sexes in the el tary br usually taught 
inschools. He will also give instruction in Book keeping 
by single and double entry —Surveying—Navigation— Meas- 
urement of heights and distances, &c. In Natural History, 
including Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, &c. Jn Natural 
Phil y and Chemistry. In Linear, Isometrical and 
Perspective Drawing. Also in the Latin Greek and French 


Large headed imperial de do 
Green Citron Melon 

Red Onion 

White Portugal do 














Texms. Tuition for common studies $3 per term of 12 
weeks. For a 4 branches $4 per term. 
Boarp may be had in the Village from 8 shillings to $2 
week. Good assistants will be employed should the 
number of scholars warrant the expense. 
Winthrop, April 25, 1833. 


FOR SALE, 


HE FARM situated in Wayne, within 100 
rods of the Village upon which Jeremiah Foss now 
lives. Said Farm contains about 60 acres of good land, the 
ss well watered, &c. There 1s also a good one story 
standing upon tho same, painted white, and two smal! 
convenient barns. The whole will be sold on reasonable 
terms. For further lars enquire of Ebenezer Norris, 
Thomas Weeks, or of the said Jeremiah Foss upon the prem- 
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STOCK AT AUCTION. 
\ ILL be sold at Public Auction to the 
highest bidder, at my Stable in Winthrop, for the 
benefit of the owner, on TUESDAY the 30th day of Apr 
at two o'clock P. M. the following Stock, via 
4 good Mileh COWS, 
1 Yoke of OXEN, 
10 SHEEP and some young Stock. 
Aso, | Double Horse Waggon. 
Terms made known at the sale 
GEO. W. STANLEY, Auctioneer 
Winthrop, April 24, 1833. 


THE EORSZS 





. 
. . . 
Conqueror & Hickory, 
. 
y ILL stand at the Stable of the subscribe: 
the ensuing year, for the use of Mares. 
CONQUEROR 
Was kept last year by Col. Samuel Jaques, at the Ten Hills 
Stock Farm, Charlestown, Mass. who considers him the 
best horse in New England, and has lately been purchased 
at great expense, to improve the breed of horses in Maine 
The subscriber has long been in the habit of keeping stad 
horses, and is now satisfied that he has procured the best 
horse that can be had for that use. Conqueror was bred 
near Montreal, (Canada) in May, 1825, and was sired by 
a noted Normandy Horse, out of a Blood Mare; he is 
sing 15 hands high, and remarkably well grown, combining 
great power, generous spirits, good actien, very docile in 
his temper, and of that hardy color, lron Gray, can trot 14 
miles in harness within the hour. This horse has taken 3 
premiums in Canada as the best horse in that country. He 
has probably, as much or more than any othor horse now 
living, of the Strains of Blood so well known in N. E. by 
the name of “ the Morgan Breed,” and from the best ax 
counts the original Morgan horse was made up of the sawe 
strains of blood as Conqueror 


HICKORY 

Was sired by the well known horse Old Messenger, whose 
stock 1s so highly and justly prized by all who kuow them, 
for strength and speed in trotting, &e 

His Dam was the celebrated Mare raised and owned by 
the late 1. Wing, Esq. of Winthrop, whose Colts are we! 
known 1n this vicinity, as being remarkably excellent 

Hickory is six years old, 141-2 hands high, of a dark 
dapple gray color, exceedingly wel! proportioned, and com 
bining in an uncommon degree, speed, strength and bottom 
He was strongly recommended to the public by the report of 
the committee of the ‘Kennebec County Ag. Society on 
horses for 1832, and has as many friends and admirers where 
he is known as any other native horve; his stock is of great 
promise, and can be seen and examined near the stable 
where he will be kept. 

Certificate of Col. George Meacham, who 
purchased Conqueror.—lI hereby certify that I purchased 
the entire horse Conqueror of Joni Bariow, of St. Fran- 
cis, L. C. in March 1832, after searching the Province of 
Lower Canada for two years to get the best native Stallion. 
The premium was awarded to Conqueror by the Society for 
the Improvement of the Breed of Horses in L.C. 3 years 
successively. He was the best horse I could find im the 
Province ; his stock promise wel! ,——first rate. 


GEORGE MEACHAM 


tcpThe above named Horses are confi- 
dently recommended to the Public by their 
Obedient Humble Servant 
GEORGE W. STANLEY. 
Winthrop, April, 1833. 
INTERESTING to FAKMERS 
who wish to raise fast and thorough bot- 
tomed Horses. 
LACK MORGAN, from Vermont, wi!! 
stand for the use of mares thie season, at the Stable of 
A. LANE in Wayne, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays of each week. S. BEAL’S North Turner, 
Taesdays, and at Capt. J. JUDKINS Monmouth Centre 
on Thursdays. 
For further particulars, see hand bills. 
JOUN H. WILLARD. 





Wayne, Apri! 12, 1833. 


BLANKS. 








ises. Wayne, April 26, 1883. 





A genera! assortment for sale at this office. 





